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Has God then 
Built a brave world, which cannot yet subsist 
Unless his right to rule it be dismisb'd ? 
Impudent blasphemy ! So folly pleads, 
And avarice being judge, with ease succeeds.— Cowpbr. 

Trust In the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and rcrilj 
thou Shalt be fed.— Psalm xxxvii. 3. 
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Althouoh the religion whicii teadbes us ta love our eixemiefl; 
and not to avenge oujselTes^ hm been promulgated more than 
eighteen hundred jearsr^ jet hitherto no entire nation has so 
£ur acknowledged the authorit j of the Gospel, as for its geivem- 
ment to be conducted upon Christian principles. 

Few indeed of the professors of Ohristiamtj in the present 
daj attempt to justify war in generaL The progress of civi- 
lization and commerce, the approach to a purer standard of 
morality, and it maj be hoped an increase of true religion — 
have all tended to convince mankind, that war is> nc^ only 
productive of mudi physical misery, but that it is barbarous, 
impolitic, and opposed to the spirit of the Christian religion. 
The number, however, ia still anall, of those who are brought 
to acknowledge, that even defensive war is sinful and unneces- 
sary. The common argument of the advocates of defensive 
war, against the system of non-resistanee taught by the Gk>^l^ 
is, that it is impracticable. They say that if a natioa were 
not to defend itself gainst invaders,^ it would soon be con-« 
quered and ovamn by law^bsa men and savages — ^that it would 
be impossible to enforce the lavs, and administer justice. 
The reply to this assertion might be the abstract principle, 
that it is the duty of the CSiristian, simply to do his Lord't 
will, witlKmt reference to the consequencea. Happily, how- 
ever, the history of Pennsylvania^ furnishes praoticilly a com- 
plete refittati<m of tiiis libel on the Christian law. It proves 
that even uncivilized mai will abstain from violence, when 
the intercourse with them is conducted on the principles of 
justice^ mercy, and peace — thai the afiairs of a state may be 
saldy conducted wimut uiy military establishment — and that 
individuals situated in the midst of contending parties, who 
bdieie it unlawful to use the swoid in thsnx ^^g&ss^s^^'vsiv.^^^^^ 
put their trust in the Alm\g)aX.i> TasK5 ^^'S^i ^^^^^i.^^ss^-^^^a 
providentisd care. c>^ 



All, or nearly all colonies, except Pennsylvania, have been 
established upon a system of violence and fraud. 

On the discovery of America by the Spaniards, Pope 
Alexander VI., issued a Bull, authorizing them to take pos- 
session of the whole country : and the nations of Europe, 
protestant as well as popish, have acted as if they considered 
this Bull of sufficient authority for them to dispossess the 
original and rightful owners of the land, and to dispense with 
all the obligations of religion and morality. But the Christian 
legislator, William Penn, acted upon a very different system. 

" His religious principles, which led him to the practice of 
the most scrupulous morality, did not permit him to look upon 
the King's Patent, or legal possession according to the laws of 
England, as sufficient to establish his right to the country, 
without purchasing it by fair and open bargain of the natives, 
to whom only it properly belonged. He therefore instructed 
commissioners, who had arrived in America before him, to buy 
it of the Indians, and at the same time to make with them a 
treaty of eternal friendship. This the commissioners had done."* 

They also took with them a letter from William Penn to 
the Indians, of which the following is a copy : — 

" There is a Great God and Power, which hath made the 
world and all things therein, to whom you, and I, and all 
people, owe their being and well-being, and to whom you and 
I must one day give an account for all that we have done in 
this world. This Great God has written his law in our hearts, 
by which we are taught and commanded to love, and to help, 
and to do good to one another. Now this Great God hath been 
pleased to make me concerned in your part of the world ; and 
the king of the country where I live hath given me a great 
province therein : but I desire to enjoy it with your love and 
consent, that we may always live together as neighbours and 
friends ; else what would the Great God do to us, who hath 
made us (not to devour and destroy one another, but) to live 
soberly and kindly together in the world ? Now, I would have 
you well observe, that I am very sensible of the unkindness 
and injustice which have been too much exercised toward you, 
by the people of these parts of the world, who have sought 
themselves to make great advantages by you, rather than to 
he exampleB of goodness and patience unto you. This I hear 
^AiA been a matter of trouble to you, wad cawkSftd ^reat 
S^'^dg^ng and animositieB, sometime8 to tloLe «\ifcd«^^^i\^^^^V 
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vrbicb hath made the Great God ansry. But I am not such a 
man, as is weU known in my own country. I haye great love 
and regard toward you, and desire to win and gain your love 
and friendship, by a kind^ just, and peaceable life ; and the 
people I send are of the same mind, and shall in all things 
behave themselves accordingly ; and if in any thing any shall 
offend you or your people, you shall have a speedy satisfaction 
for the same, by an equal number of just men on both sides, 
that by no means you may have just occasion of being oiFended 
against them. I shall shortly come to see you myself, at 
which time we may more largely and freely confer and dis- 
course of these matters. In the meantime, I send my com- 
missioners to treat with you about land, and a firm league of 
peace. Let me desire you to be kind to them and to the people, 
and receive the presents and tokens which I have sent you, as 
a testimony of my good will to you, and of my resolution to 
live justly, peaceably, and friendly with you. 

" I am your loving friend, 

« William Penn." ♦ 

" When William Penn was about to sail from England for 
Pennsylvania, he went to take his leave of the king, Charles II., 
who said to him, * What ! venture yourself among the savages 
of North America ! Why man, what security have you that 
you will not be in their war-kettle in two hours after setting 
foot on their shores 1 I have no idea of any security against 
those cannibals but in a regiment of soldiers, with their 
muskets and bayonets. And mind, I will not send a single 
soldier with you.' 'J want none of thy soldiers,' answered 
WiUiam Penn, ' I depend on something better than thy 
soldiers ; I depend on themselves— on their moral sense — 
even on that grace of God which bringeth salvation, and which 
hath appeared unto all men.' * If it had appeared to them/ 
said the king, * they would hardly have treated my subjects 
so barbarously as they have done.' ' That is no proof to the 
contrary,' said William Penn. ' Thy subjects were the aggres- 
sors. When thy subjects first went to North America, they 
found these poor people the fondest and kindest creatures in 
the world. Every day they would watch for them to come 
ashore, and hasten to meet them, and feast them on their best 
fish, and venison and com, which was all that they had. In 
return for this hospitality of ih^ Ea'woges, ^^^^ ^s3wsi.'^ic»ssc£i.^'^J&:^ 
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su'bjects, termed Christia/ns, seiised on their oonntry and rich 
hunting grounds^ for 'hams for themselyes I Now is it to lie 
much wondered at, that l^ese mudi injured people shouM haTe 
l>een driven to desperation bj suck injustice, and hare com- 
mitted some excesses.' ' flow will yon get thieir lands 1 ' said 
the kin^. 'I mean to hnj their lands of them,' was the 
reply. ' Buy their lands <rf them ! ' said tibe king, * Why 
man, you haTe bought th^n of me already.' * Yes, I know I 
haTe, and at a dear rate too ; bvt I did it only to get thy 
good will, not that I thought thou hadst any right to the 
lands. I will buy the right of the proper owners, even of the 
Indians themselTes. By doing this, i shall imitate <7od in 
his justice and merey, and thereby insure his blessing on my 
colony, if I should ever live to plant one in North America.' "♦ 
" Shortly aft^r his arrival in America, William Penn pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by his friends, consisting of men, women, 
and young persons of both sexes, to Ooaquannac, the Indian 
name for the place where Philadelphia now stands. On his 
arrival there, he found the Sachems and their tribes assembling. 
They were seen in the woods, as far as the eye could reach, 
and looked fright^ both on account of their number and 
their arms. The Quakers are said to have been but a handful 
in comparison, and these without any weapons, so that dismay 
wid terror had com« upon them, had they not confided in the 
righteousness of their cause. It appears that though the 
parties were to assemble at Ooaquannac, the treaty was made 
a little higher up, at ^ackamazon, where was an elm-tree of 
a prodigious size. To this the leaders on both sides repaired, 
approadiing eadi other under its widely spreading branches. 
William Penn appeared in his usuid clothes; he had no <3rown, 
aceptre, mace, sword, halbert, or any insignia of eminence ; — 
he was distingaished only by wearing a sky-blue sash round 
his waist, which was mstde of silk net-work. On his right 
hand was Colonel Msrkham, his relation and secretary, and 
on his left his j&iend Pearson, after whom followed a train of 
"Quakers. Before him were carried various articles of mer- 
^andise, which, when they came near the Sachems, were 
spread upon the ground. He held a roll of parchment, con- 
taining the confirmation of the treaty of purdiase and amity, 
in his hand. One of the Sachems, who was the chief of them, 
then put upon his own head a kind of cliaplet, in which ap- 
peared a small horn. This, as among the primitive eastern 
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nations, and according to Scripture language, was an emblem 
€f kin^j power, and \dienerer the chief who had a right to 
wear it, pat it on^ it was understood that the place was made 
sacred, and the pei:8ons of aU present inviolaUe. Upon putting 
on this horn, the Indians threw down their bows and arrows^ 
and seated themselyes round their chiefs, in the form of a half 
moon, upon the ground. The chief Sachem then announced 
to William Penn, bj means of an interpreter, that the nations 
were ready to hear hinL Having been thus called upon, he 
b^an : ^ The Great Spirit,' he said, 'who made him and them, 
who rulfid the Heaven and the Earth, and who knew the 
inn^mwt thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends had 
a heartj desire to live in peace and friendship with them, and 
to senre them to the utmost of their power. It was not their 
custom to use hostile weapons against their fellow^ereatues ; 
for whidi reason they had come unanned. Their object was 
not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, biit. to do 
good. They were then met on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will, so that no advantage was to be taken on 
either side, but all was to be openness, brotheriiood, and love/ 
After these and oilier words, he unrolled the pajpchment, aad 
by means of the same interpreter, conveyed toth^ft, artide hj 
article, the conditions of the purchase and the words of the 
oompai^ then made for their eternal Union. Among other 
things, they were not to be molested in their lawfril porsoits, 
even in ihe territory they had alienated, for it was to be oommam. 
to them and the IhiglisdL They w^e to have the same liber^ 
to do all things therein relating to the improvement of their 
grounds, and providing sustenance for their fo.milies, whiok 
the English had. If any dispute should arise between the two, 
they idunki be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should 
be English and half Indians. He then paid them for tiie land, 
and made them many presents besides, from the merchandise 
whidi had been i^read before them. Having done this, he laid 
the roll of parchment on the ground, observingagain, that the 
ground should be common to both people. He then added, 
that he would not do as the Marylanders did, that is, call them 
children, or brothers only ; for often psu^nts were apt to whip 
tiieir children too severely, and brothers sometimes would dtfier ; 
neither would he ccmpare the friendship between them to a 
chain, for die rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree might foil 
and break it ; but he should coxiavdet \i\i<^\fiL %& >^<b^'«s»&^s^ 
and blood with the Christians, an^XXi^ %^m^ ^'^'v^ wsa^^j^^ 
body were divided into two ip^kjl^. "S-^ ^^"^ \ia^«- ^^ 
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parchment and presented it to the Sachem who wore the horn 
in the chaplet^ and desired him and the other Sachems to 
preserve it carefully for three generations, that their children 
might know what had passed between them, just as if he had 
remained himself with them to repeat it. 

" The Indians solemnly pledged themselves, according to 
thMr country manner, to live in love with William Penn and 
his children, as long as the sun and moon should endure."* 

'' Such indeed was the spirit in which the negociation was 
entered into, and the corresponding settlement conducted, that 
for the space of more than seventy years — and so long indeed 
as the Quakers retained the chief power in the government, 
the peace and amity which had been thus solemnly promised 
and concluded, never was violated; and a large, though solitary 
example afforded, of the facility with which they, who are 
xeally sincere and friendly in their views, may live in harmony 
with .those who are supposed to be peculiarly fierce and 
faithless." t 

The Indians perpetuated the memory of William Penn, by 
giving the name of Onas, to every succeeding Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and they call the Quakers, his descendants, 
either brother Onas, or the sons of the Mends of Onas (the 
Indian name for Penn) at the present day. 

"At a time when the colonists were scattered abroad in 
1682, and without houses or food, the Indians were remarkably 
kind and attentive to them. They hunted for them frequently, 
doing their utmost to feed them. Some of the kings even 
presented William Penn with parcels of lands ; and several of 
the tribes, on hearing that he was going to leave the country, 
left their woods, and went purposely down to Philadelphia, to 
take their leave of him, as a mark of respect and gratitude to 
their greatest human benefactor. 

" A passenger in one of the vessels which carried over some 
of the first settlers, gives the following account : — ^ A provi- 
dential Hand was very conspicuous and remarkable in many 
instances which might be mentioned. The Indians were even 
rendered our benefactors and protectors. Without any carnal 
weapon we entered the land, and inhabited therein as safe as 
if there had been thousands of garrisons. As our worthy 
proprietor treated the Indians with extraordinary humanity, 
they became very civil and loving to us, and brought us an 
jtbundance of venison. As in other countries, the Indians 
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were exasperated by hard treatment, whicli liath been the 
foundation of much bloodshed, so the contrary treatment here, 
hath produced their love and afifection/' * 

" The upright and candid line of conduct pursued by 
William Penn, and the government of Pennsylvania, towards 
the Indians, and their care fiiUy to recognise their rights, seems 
to have tended in no small degree to its success and prosperity. 
Although the colony of Pennsylvania was established consi- 
iderably after most of the other provinces bordering upon the 
Atlantic, and without possessing the advantages which several 
of them had in the produce of staple articles of trade ; yet it 
was estimated that in L760, it contained more white in- 
habitants than all Virginia, Maryland, and both of the Oaro- 
linas. The cause of this increase of population in «o short a 
time, is generally said to be the kind and just treatment whicii 
the Indians received from the settlers, whereby the province 
was rendered entirely safe from any molestation or aggressi(»i 
from them. And thus while the neighbouring states by pur- 
suing a different policy, were engaged in frequent broils and 
wars with the natives, which were attended with^grievous loss 
of life, and great expense, Pennsylvania stood alone in the 
enjojrment of uninterrupted peace and quietness. 

^'The Indians not unfrequently, on being drawn into a 
conflict with one province, carried their ravages without dis- 
crimination into others, where the warlike demonstrations were 
^similar. Thus it appears, that when the Indians had been pro- 
voked by the Virginians, during the time that Lord Baltimore 
was Governor of Maryland, and who, it is said, conducted 
himself in the most unexceptionable manner towards the 
natives, they nevertheless, carried their devastations into Mary- 
land, as wdl as Virginia ; whereas the adjacent province of 
Pennsylvania, where nothing of a warlike character existed, 
remained uninjured, being uniformly respected by the Indians, 
and as the territory of William Penn, being held as almost 
sacred by them."t 

The difference between some of the circumstances attending 
the settlement of the Puritans in New England, and those of 
William Penn and his associates in Pennsylvania, will strikingly 
exhibit the advantages of the pacific principles and conduct 
of the latter, and their consistency with the gospel of peace. 
The colony of New England is selected, because like Penn- 
sylvania, it was -first settled by persons who aovk^t "^ ^«s5s!^sst 
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from the persecution to which they were subjected in England^ 
»nd some other parts of Europe, on aocount of their religioiu 
principles. It is well-known that the other EuropeaA settle* 
ments in America were established bj the sword, and were for 
many years the scene of injustice, oppression, and cruelty on 
the part of the settlers, and of occasional dreadful retaliation 
on the part of the injured natives. 
We are informed by Neal, that : — 

^' The persecutions of the Puritans by King Charles L, and 
Bishop I^ud, put them upon projecting a further settlement in 
New England, where they might be delivered from the hands 
of their oppressors, and enjoy the free liberty of their oon- 
sciences ; which gave birt^ to a second grand colony in North 
America, commonly known by the name of the Massachusetts' 
Bay. The new planters being all Puritans, made their appli- 
cation to two silenced ministers to be their chaplains, desiring 
them to engage as many of their friends as were willing to 
embark with them. The little fleet that went upon this ex- 
pedition, consisted of six sail of transports, froWifourto twenty 
guns, with about three hundred and fifty passengers, men^ 
women, and children. They carried with them one hundred 
and fifteen head of cattle, as horses, mares, oows, &c., forty-one 
goats, six pieces of caxmon fw a fort, with muskets, pikes, 
drums, colours, cmd a large quantity of ammunition and pro- 
vision. The fleet sailed May 11, 1629, and arrived the 24th 
of June following, at a place lulled by the natives, Neumkeak, 
l>ut by the new planters, Salem, which in the Hebrew language 
signifies peace'' 

We must do these emigrants the justice to believe, that they 
had no intention, or wish, to injure the Indians ; but it is evi- 
dent from their preparation of arms and ammunition, that they 
were not principled against war ; and we well know that when 
men are prepared for hostilities, theyare easily incited to engage 
in them. Accordingly, it was not long before offences occurred,, 
and war commenced between these settlers and the Indians. 

The spirit of vengeance is iike the inclination for strong 
drink ; when men once give way to it, they have no control 
over themselves. Probably, when the New Englanders com- 
menced hostilities with the Indians, they would have been 
abooked at the idea of being guilty of the barbarities which 
il'ej' a/berwardB ocmmitted. 
''At the £rat landing of the ooVonista, tliiey \i3A isckfeX. -^^ 
™ Y^n^ost kindness from the Indians m t\iw TWA^AawjiTVvwi 
«»fir indeed, without thair assistance, tlie emigwstoN^wxV^ ^ 
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bsblj hikwe all perished. Common prudence ought to have 
taught them to shun die slightest interference in the contests 
and quarrels existing between the tribes ; and they ought never 
to have given any active assistance to either party. The 
Supt^waas, however, soon quarrelled with some of the neigh<- 
bouring Indian nations, and they entered into a regular treaty 
with the Narragansets, ofiensiye and defensive ; holding out to 
their Indian allies every inducement to make them assist in 
ihe war. Br. Mather observes : ' Heaven so smiled upon the 
English hunting after their Indian enemies, that here and 
there whole companies of them were, by the information of 
other Indians, trepanned into the hunters* hands, particularly 
at one time, some hundreds of them were seized hj Captain 
Stoughton with litde opposition, who sending away the 
females and children as captiTes, (who were distributed among 
tiie Indians who had assisted in the war) put the msa on board 
of one Skij^r Gallop, which proved a Charon's £ejTy4>oat 
unto them, for it was £)und the quickest way to feed the fishes 
with them.* The male prisoners were thrown into the sea. 

^ On another occasion the English had driveai the Indians 
into a swamp, idiich they surrounded. Many of them were 
killed in the swamp 'like sullen dogs,* says Hubbard, that 
would rather, in their self-willedness and madness, sit still to 
be shot tikrough, or cut in pieces, than receive their lives for 
the asking, at the hand of those into whose power they were 
now fallen. Some that are yet living and worthy of credit, do 
affirm, that in the morning, entering into the swamp, they saw 
several heaps of them sitting close together, upon whom they 
discharged their pieces laden with ten or twelve pistol bullets 
at a time, putting the muzzle of their pieces under the boughs, 
within a few yards of them ; so as besides those that were 
found dead, (near twenty) it was judged more were killed and 
sunk into the mire, and never were minded more by friend or 
foe. Of those who were not so desperate or sullen as to sell 
their lives for nothing, but yielded in time, the male children 
were sent to the Bermudas. Of the females, some were dis- 
tributed to the English towns ; some disposed of among the 
other Indians, to whom they were deadly enemies^ as well as to 
ourselves.' Dr. Trumbull says, that ' a number of the women 
and boys were sent to the West Indies and sold as slaves.' 
Sassacus, their chief, made his escape ; but he was sometime 
afterwards killed by the Mohawkft, %.\A\iM»va5e^^K^'5ia.-iw'\$^^- 
sent of high value to t\ie Sn^i^m ^orsi^s&^^x^^^^''^ 
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No comment is necessary to increase the abhorrence which 
the mind feels at the simple relation of these dreadffJ 
barbarities. 

In a declaration issued by the New England commissioneril 
we read, '' Whereas also, it is the manner of the heathen ihft( 
are now in hostility with us, contrary to the practice of al _ 
civil nations, to execute their bloody insolencies by stealth, an^ 
skulking in small parties, declining all open decision, eithei^ 
by treaty or the sword. The council do tnerefore order, that* 
it shall be lawful for any person, whether English or Indian^ 
that shall find any Indians travelling, or skulking in any oir 
the towns or woods, contrary to the limits above name^ to 
command them under their guard and examination, or to kill 
and destroy them, as they best may or can."* 

Having briefly sketched these facts, characteristic of the 
different methods of colonization pursued by the '^ Friends" and 
other settlers in America, we shsdl not be surprised at finding 
that their con&equcTices were just the reverse of each other^ 
"The early settlers in New England," says Dr. Trumbull, 
^< were obliged to keep a constant watch and guard at their 
houses of worship, on the Lord's-day,and at other seasons when- 
ever they convened for public worship. In Connecticut, every 
family in which there was a man capable of bearing arms, was 
obliged to send one complete in arms every Lord's-ilay."t 

But at the very time when the settlers in New England and 
other colonies in America, were suffering severely the penalty 
of their cruelty and injustice to the Indians, the '• Friends," 
who were true to their principles, remained uninjured, and 
travelled with safety without any weapons of defence, through 
those districts which were exceedingly dangerous to all others. 
One of . their ministers who travelled on religious service, 
says : — 

" About this time, (1704), the Indians were very barbarous 
in the destruction of the English inhabitants, scalping some, 
and knocking out the brains of others, by which the country 
was greatly alarmed ; but the great Lord of all was pleased 
wonderfully to preserve our friends, especially those who kept 
faithful to their peaceable principles, according to the doctrine 
of Christ in the Holy Scriptures. And because our friends 
could not join with those of fighting principles and practices, 
some of them were put in prison, divers people railing and 
speaking very bitterly against their peaceable neighbours, and 

• Halkett. t l^iA. 
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wishing tlie Quakers might be cut off Among the manj 
hundreds that were shun, 1 heard but of three of our friencb 
being killed ; one a woman who let in a slavish fear, and 
went to a fort, the other two were men, who took weapons of 
war to defend themselves. A person told me, that as ne was 
at work in his field, the Indians saw him, and called him, 
and he went to them. They told him, that they had no quarrel 
with the Quakers, for they were a quiet peaceable people, and 
hurt nobody, and that therefore, none should hurt them. But 
they said that the Presbyterians in those parts had taken away 
their lands, and some of their lives, and would now, if they 
could, destroy all the Indians. 

'^ We travelled the country, and had large meetings, and 
the good presence of God was with us abundantly, and we had 
great inward joy in the Holy Ghost, in our outward jeopardy 
and travels. The people generally rode, and went to their 
vrorship armed, but Friends went to their meetings without 
either sword or gun, having their trust and confidence in God."* 

Another of their ministers observes : — 

^* It was then a very exercising and trying time with Friends 
here, by reason of the bloody incursions that the Indians then 
frequently made upon the English, being hired by the French 
about Quebec, so that many of the English inhabitants were 
frequently murdered in their houses, or shot or knocked down 
on the road, or in the fields. Some were carried away cap- 
tives ; and those whom they killed, they cut with their great 
knives round the head, about the skirt of the hair, and then 
pulled the skin off the head ; and for every such skin which 
they call a scalp, they were to have a sum of money. These bar- 
barities caused many people to leave their habitations, and retire 
into garrisons. It was sorrowful to me to observe, that few of 
them seemed to be affected with due consideration, so as to be 
awakened to think rightly of the cause of this heavy chastise- 
ment, and be induced to seek the Almighty's i^vour as they 
ought. But it was a profitable, humbling time to many of our 
Friends, who generally stood in the faith, and kept at their usual 
places of abode, though at the daily hazard of their lives ; and 
it was veryremarkable, that scarce any who thus kept their habi- 
tations in the faith, were suffered to fall by the Indians, though 
few days passed, but we heard of some of their cruel murders 
and destroying vengeance. We were in these parts backwards 
and forwards a considerable time, Ka.vvji% xaa.^ ^safej^^c?&s^ 
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before we could be dear to leare them, wbich through ^]]^ 
meccifiil regaid and snooonrmg neameas of the Aimigh^ 
power and presence, "wbs satis&ctorj to us, aad rerj streng^- 
enmg and conforting to Priends ; and we and they being all 
gncioualjr preserved though in the open coontrj, and we lodged 
severai dmes at a Friend's hoiue at some distanoe fiom the 
garri8(»i ; and we had reason to believe a party of Indians waa 
fi>r souse time about it, the marks of their feet being plainly 
to be seen the next morning ; but they went away without 
doing any damage, though it was but a mean little timber 
koose, and easy to break inta" * 

The following is a striking testimony of a similar import >-* 
^ We lodged at our friend Henry Dowe'e, a plaoe of as much 
■eemiBg d«.ger ag«y, being near a gK*t «ramp ai>d thicket 
where Indians formerly inhabited ; it was the time of war, and 
not under the protection of any garrison. Bereral persons 
had been killed a little before by the Indians. I found the 
people in those parts under great fear and danger : they were 
generally in garrisons in the night time, but the faithful and 
true (Friends) trusting in the Lord, neither used gun nor gar> 
rison, sword nor spear, ^tie Lord alone being their strong tower 
and place of refuge and defence; and great was their peace, 
comfort and safety in him. The Indians spared neither age 
nor sex, being enraged by the wrongs received from the pro* 
fessors of Ohrist, and from the example set them in the destruc* 
tion of their ancestors l^ pretended Christians : they frequently 
murder ^eir captives in cold blood. 

^'Here I iJiink & to relate a particular passage. The motiier 
x>f H. Dowe's wife, living in the same house with them, let in 
reasonings against their ccmtinuing in a plaoe of so much 
apparent danger, and frequently urged them to remove into 
the town where the garrison was, that they might lodge there in 
the night for more safety, as many others, and as eome Friends 
did j whidi her daughter could never be free to do, believing 
that if they should let in any slavish fear, or distrust in the 
aim and protection of the Lord, some very hard thing would 
befall them ; till at length, her mother said to her, that if 
she could say she had the mind of the Lord against it, she 
would rest satisfied. But the young woman bong modest, 
cautious, and prudent, durst not assume positively to place 
her aversion to their removal so high ; tind^ length she and 
Iierhuahand complied with the mother, and they removed to 
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the towa to a house near the garrison. There the young 
woanan was oonstantlj troubled with frightful fears of the 
Indians, though while at the house by ihe swamp, die was 
free firom it and quiet. The mother having left some small 
things in the house by the swamp, was going early in ikit 
BU)ming to fetch them, and by some Indians in ambush, was 
kiUed. The same morning, a young man, a Friend, going 
from ike town to his work, with a gun in his hand, and 
another with him without any, the Indians shot him who had 
ihe gun, but hurt not the other. When they knew the 
young man they had killed was a Friend, they seemed ta 
be Sony for it, but learned him for carrying a gun ; for 
they knew the Quakers would not %ht, nor do them any 
harm ; and therefore by his carrying a gun, they took him 
foft an enemy. 

'< When the young woman heard that her mother was slain, 
she took one of her children in each hand, and went with 
them into the swamp, or thicket of reeds, near the place. 
Here aU her tormenting fear left her, and she was £hen greatly 
comforted and strengthened in the presence of the Lord, and 
confirmed in her thoughts that they should not have left their 
house for their mother's fears, though reasonable in human 
view. She returned to her house by the garrison with her 
children, till her mother's body was interred, and they then 
went back to &e same place by the swamp. There I lodged 
with them, when they gave me this relation ; and there was 
neither gun, sword, nor any weapon of war, but truth, futh, 
the fear of Glod, and love in a humble resigned mind ; and 
there I rested with consolation." * 

In the year 1722, five nations of the Indians held a con- 
feience at Albany, with Sir William SLeith, then governor of 
Pennsylvania. Sir William laid his business before them. The 
chief of the, Indians made a reply on behalf of those assembled, 
from which the following is extracted : " Brother Onas 1 you 
have told us, that at the time you brightened the covenant 
chain between us, you wished it might be clear and lasting as 
the sun and stars in heaven ; for which we thank you. And 
we being all now present, do in the most solemn and public 
manner, renew the covenant, and brighten the chain made 
between us, that the lustre thereof may never be obscured by 
any clouds or darkness, but may shine as ckax^ i^^^Xs^s^ 
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long as ihe sun in the firmament. Brother Onas ! you hare 
likewise told us how William Penn, who was a good man, did 
at his first settlement of the province of Pennsjlyania, make 
leagues of friendship with the Indians, and treated them like 
brethren, and that like the same good man, he left it in 
charge to all his goyemors who should succeed him, and to all 
the people of Pennsylvania, that they should always keep the 
covenants and treaties which he made with the five nations, 
and treat them with love and kindness. We acknowledge 
that his governors and people have always kept the same 
honestly and truly to this day, so we on our part always have 
kept, and for ever shall keep firm peace and mendship with a 
goodiieart to all the people of Pennsylvania. We thankfully 
receive and approve of all the articles in your proposition to 
us, and acknowledge them to be good and full of love. We 
receive and approve of the same with our whole hearts, because 
we are not only made one people by the covenant chain, but 
we also are people united in one head, one body, and one 
heart, by the strongest ties of love and friendship. Brother 
Onas ! we say further, we are glad to hear the former treaties 
made with William Penn repeated to us again, and renewed 
by you, and we esteem and love you as if you were William 
Penn himself." • 

" William Penn has exhibited to the world the singular 
spectacle, or has shewn the possibility of a nation maintaining 
its own internal police, amidst a mixture of persons of dif- 
ferent nations, and different civil and religious opinions, and 
of maintaining its foreign relations also, without the aid of a 
soldier or man in arms. The constable's staff was the only 
instrument of authority in Pennsylvania for the greater part 
of a century, and always while the government was in the 
hands of his own descendants, the Quakers ; and never was a 
government, as it related to the governed, maintained with 
less internal disturbance, or more decorum and order ; and as 
it related to foreigners, with more harmony ; for though he 
was situated among barbarous nations, never during his 
administration, or that of his proper successors, was there a 
quarrel — or — a war^f 

<< The great treaty between William Penn and the Indians, 
wasjumde without an oath on either party; and as Voltaire 
observes, was the only treaty that was so i^Aii&ftd., %5id tli^^t 
^as never broken. This observation waa tnxft to ^^\%\X«t, ^i 
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it related to the Quakers, who were considered by the Indians 
as William Penn*s descendants. Afterwards, when the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania was very much out of the hands of the 
Quakers, and they were excluded from their customary inter- 
course with the Indians, other persons traded with them, 
whose principles were not sufficiently known. Some of them 
made it a practice to make them drunk, and then to rob them 
of all they had. Others who settled in their neighbourhood, 
encroached upon their lands. The Indians complained ; their 
grievances were not noticed as before. A spirit of dissatis- 
faction sprung up in consequence among them. The French 
took advantage of , this, and encouraged them to retaliate in 
another way. A war was accordingly resolved upon in the year 
1754, and many of the frontier inhabitants suffered by it.*'* 

A few years previously to this, a minister of the Society of 
Priends writes : 

" While I was in Philadelphia in 1748, the governor sum- 
moned the members of Assembly together, and in pressing 
terms laid before them the defenceless state of Pennsylvania, 
in order to prevail with the house to grant a sum of money, 
to station a ship of force at Delaware Capes, also to encourage 
the building of a battery below the city. One night as I lay 
in my bed, it came very weightily upon me to go to the house 
of Assembly, and lay before the members thereof the danger of 
departing from trusting in that divine Arm of Power which 
had hitherto protected the inhabitants of our land in peace 
and safety : the concern rested on me several days, which 
occasioned me with earnest breathings to seek the Lord, that 
if this was a motion from him, he would be pleased to direct 
my steps therein, so that I might be preserved from giving 
just cause of offence to any ; for it seemed to be a very diffi- 
cult time. Being pressed in mind, I went one morning to the 
«tate-house, and got there just as the speaker was going in. I 
requested him that he would inform the members, that a 
countryman was in waiting, who had a desire to communicate 
something to them. He soon brought me word that they were 
willing. There was a great awe over my mind when I went in, 
which I thought in some measure spread and prevailed over 
the members. After a silence of ten or twelve minutes, I felt 
as though aU fear of man was taken away, and my mind 
influenced to address them, in substance, after the following 
manner : * My countrymen, and feUovr-«^lb\^<s<s»;t«^'^5^«5^a^^'®' 
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of ilie iiUiabita&tB of this proTinoe ; und^ an apprehension of 
the difikmities before jou, I fed a strong Bjmpamj wi^ f ou, 
and haye to remind you of a jnst and true sajing of a great 
minister of Jesus Christ, in his day, ^ The powers that he are 
urdained of God.' Now, if men in power and authority, 
vonld seek unto God £dt wisdom and counsel, to aet singly for 
him that ordained the power, and permitted them to be sta* 
tioned therein, that they shouhl be his ministers ; such will be 
a blessing, under God, to themselves and their country. But 
if those in authority do suffer their own fears, and the per- 
auasions of others to prerail with them to neglect such atten- 
tion, and so make or enact Uws, in otder to their own pro- 
tection and defence, by carnal weapons and fortifications, 
staled human prudence ; He who is Superintendent, by with- 
drawing the arm of his power, may permit Uiose evikt they 
feared to come suddenly upon them. May it with gratitude 
be ewer zemembeied how remarkably we have been preeerred 
in peace and tranquiUitj for more than fifty yean i no invasion 
by fcreign enemies, and the treaties of peace with the natives, 
wisely begun by our worthy proprietor, William Penn, pre- 
aerfod inviolate to this day. Though you now represent, ani 
act for a mixed people of various denominations, as to religion, 
yet remember, the charter is the same as at first. Beware, 
&ere£bre, of acting to oppress tender consciences, lor then 
A« many of the mhabitants whom you now r^vresent, that 
still hold forth the same religious principles with their prede- 
cessors, who were some of the first adventurers into this, at 
that time wildamess land, who would be greatly grieved to 
see warlike pceparations carried on, and encouraged by a law 
contrary to the charter ; still conscimitioosly concluding, that 
the revoent and true fear of God, with an hmnble trust in his 
ancient arm of power, wotddbe our greatest defence and safety.* 

" I acknowledged their kindness in hearing me with so mu^ 
patience, and tiding my leave, withdrew. Seveial members 
followed me out, and expressed their satis£EU2tion in an affec- 
tbnate manner with my visit."* 

But the excellent advice contained in this address, not 
being followed by the Assembly, and conciliatory measures 
not having been adc^ted towards the Indians, the same 
Friend had occasion to write, a few years after : 

" The Indians having burned sev^ml houses on the ftontiers 
of Pennjajrlvania^ and scalped some of the inhabitants, in the 

* John GhurdimaQ''B JoinoaL 
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ipring of 1756, two or three of tlie dead bodies were brought 
to F^iiladelphia in a wagozi, with an intent, as wia supposed, 
to «adiBate the pec^de to unite in preparations for ww, to 
iake Teaigeanoe on the Indians, and destroj them. Thej were 
curied alonr serecal of the streets, many people following, 
eatsmg the Lidians, also the Quakers, because thej wo«ld not 
join in war lor the destraction of the Indians." 

Another Friend wntes thus : — 

^ "Mukj thousand pounds of the proiince's money hare, bj 
the Assembly's Oomnittee, been laid out in erecting finim upon 
die frontiers, and placing aien in them. The neighbouihcMKb 
of those forts, have been, since their being erected, the scenes 
■of the greatest baibari^ ; in contempt and mockery of the 
attempt, ^eren people being destroyed a iew days ago within 
-a mile of one of their ibits. 

^The distress of this prorinoe is great — its commotions 
▼iolent — lall the desolations of a cruel Indian war unpendent, 
aad the l^^islatun in a great degree in£ntuated ; it seens like 
% jmc^cial desertion of idi their oovum^ ; and eTeiy «tep they 
take uici«ases their perplexity. Friends ha^e interposed for 
the restoration of peace, and borne their testimony faathfrnUy. 

^ AU attempts or the l^sdature to SaikaaA ti»mselTes against 
the LBdkns seem Tain, wmI the means of restoring peace, (to 
wit) doing the Indians justice, by folly pajring them for their 
lands, were in the beginnung ^amel^lly neglected, and will 
B#w be very difficult to bring about"* 

The Indians were, howefcr, anxious for the restoration of 
peace, and seldom, if eY«r, engaged in hostilities with the 
jettien, until they were provoked by great injuries. 

At a treaty held at Easton, in Pennsylvania, with the 
Indians, in 17^, during the administration of €hoTemor 
Morris, Teedyusoung, ^ Delaware chiei^ spc^e as follows :— - 
^ Brother Onas, and the people of Pennsylvania ! We rejoice to 
hear from you, that you are willing to renew the anei^at good 
understanding, and diat you call to mind the 'Biet treaties of 
friendship made by Onas, our great friend, deceased, with our 
^MPefath^s, when himself «Dd his people first came over here. 
We take hold of these treaties with both our hands, and 
desire you will do the same, that a good understanding and 
true friendship may be established ; let us both take hold of 
these treaties, we beseech you : Ave on our side will certainly 
do it." On concluding a pe&ce m JxxJcj, ^2w^ ^'ssssfc ^^aox. 
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Teedjuscung said, '^I wisli the same good spirit, that ; 
sessed the good old man, William Penn, who was a friend to 
Indians, may inspire the people of this province at this tuoDii 

''A most extraordinary persecution was carried on in 
year 1763, against the last remaining part of the Cones^ 
Indians. On the first arrival of the English in Pennsylva 
these friendly Indians sent messengers to welcome them, i 
presents of venison, com, and skins ; and entered into a in 
of friendship with William Penn. This treaty had been si 
frequently confirmed, and had never been violated, either on 
part of the Indians or the English, until the time that tl 
cruel transactions took place. This tribe had dwindled ai 
till there remained in the village no more than seven u 
five women, and eight children. Of these, Shebeas, who 
a very old man, had assisted at the treaty with William P< 
had ever since continued a faithful friend of the English, 
bore the character of an exceedingly good man. This li 
remnant of Indians were in the constant practice of addresi 
every new governor of the province, and they accordingly ; 
sented an address to John Penn, a new governor, on his arri 
assuring him of their fidelity, and praying for a continuj 
of that favour and protection they had hitherto experienc< 

" This address was scarcely presented, when a numbei 
people, actuated by the wildest religious enthusiasm, in wl 
they were encouraged by some furious zealots amongst tl 
preachers, conceived the notion that they ought to extir] 
the heathen from the earth, as Joshua did some nations of 
that they themselves, as saints, might possess the land. E: 
with this dreadful kind of zeal, fifby-seven men, well-moun 
and armed with firelocks, hatchets, and hangers, surroun( 
the little Indian village at dawn of day, broke in upon 
inhabitants all at once, fired upon them, stabbed and hewe 
pieces the poor defenceless creatures who happened to b 
their huts ; among them the good old Shebeas was hewe< 
pieces in his bed. His daughter, who for several years ; 
had devoted her time to waiting upon her beloved father, 
also slain. After taking off the scalps of those that were i 
murdered, and setting fire to the village, the murde 
mounted their horses and rode away, disappointed at 
having found all the Indians at home, fourteen out of 
twenty being absent. 

" The magistra^tes of Lancaster hearing of what had pa; 
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took the survivors, fourteen in number, under their protection, 
doing all in their power to console them ; and conducted them 
to Lancaster, where they lodged them in a strong stone building 
in the town, in which they were supposed to be in perfect safety. 

" They continued in the house provided for them, till thirteen 
days from the time their village had been destroyed, when a 
company of fifty men, well mounted and armed, rode hastily 
into Lancaster, made their way to the house where the poor 
Indians were lodged, broke open the door, and with fury in 
their countenances, rushed in upon these defenceless creatures. 
The Indians seeing no protection nigh, nor any possibility of 
escape, immediately divided into ^eir little families, the 
affrighted children clinging to their distressed parents. In 
unutterable anguish they fell upon their knees, protesting 
their love to the English people, and that in their whole live» 
they had never done them any injury. While thus imploring 
mercy of these hard-hearted men, they were hewn down with 
hatchets, and in a fewminutes,were all kid lifeless on the floor."* 

** After this, with an increase of numbers, these murderers 
advanced towards Philadelphia, in order to cut to pieces a 
party of friendly Indians, who to the number of one hundred 
and forty, had thrown themselves upon the protection of that 
city. Happily they were prevented by the Philadelphians from 
executing their bloody design ; but they had struck such terror 
into the country, that no one dared to impeach the murderers, 
or even publicly to mention their names. This dreadful massacre 
irritated to a still greater degree, those tribes which had been 
already offended ; and what the consequences would have been, 
no man can say, if the Quakers had not thrown themselves 
into the gap between the contending parties. They formed a 
Society among themselves, called * The Friendly Association 
for gaining and preserving peace with the Indians by pacific 
measures.' They raised many thousand pounds within their 
own Society ; they purchased goods for presents ; they applied 
to the Indians for a hearing. Suffice it to say, that the latter 
received them as the true friends of the great and deceased 
Onas : that through their mediation they renewed the treaty 
with the government of Pennsylvania near Lake Erie; and that 
they withdrew themselves for ever from the French interest 
from that day." 1 1 

* Sutcliffe^B Travels, f William Peun's Life by Olarkson. 
t Probably Dr. Dwight was not acc^uasxitA^ m^ ^<iiWx.%^5?^>ai^fcV\a."^5issi 
peeceibng pagea, when he wrote the io^oN«YDi%mi«Qi%^% — k^V.wA^^^^'^'ecsassa. 
115, J. 2. 
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At the vely time ivken the Indians were under the excite 
ment of this and other injuries, a minister of the Society 
Friends thought it his duty to go on a gospel misskm amoi^^ 
some of them. He says : — ^' Haying many years ielt loYe i^ 
my heart towards the natrres of this land, who dwell far bac!^ 
in the wilderness, whose ancestors were the owners and possesso^ar / 
of the land where we dwell, afler I had given up to go in tiie | 
year 1763, 1 was informed that the Indians had taken a iait, I 
and had slain and scalped English people in divers places. Mj | 
heart was turned to the Lord for his heavenly instruction ; aad 
it was an humbling time to me ; but in a few hours my numd 
became settled in a belief that it was my duty to proceed on 
my journey. It pleased the Lord to make way for my ^oing 
at a time when the troubles of war were increasing ; and « 
my eye was to the Great Father of mercies^ humbly desiring 
to learn what his wiU was concerning me, I was nuide quiet 
and content. As I rode over the barren hilh^ my me&te- 
tions were on the alteration c^ the circumstances of the natives 
of this land since the coming in of the English. Those natives 
have in some places, for trifling considerations, sold their in- 
heritance j&vourably situated ; and in other places, been driveD 
back by superior force. 

" On reaching the Indian settlement at Wioming, we weie 
told that some Indian warriors had come to a neighbouring 
town with two English scalps. Our guides (four Indians) took 
us to the house of a very ancient man, and soon after we had 
put in our baggage, I perceiving there was a man near the 
door, went out; and he having a tomahawk wrapped under his 

**^ A numerous, aud on many accounts respectable, class of Christians^ the 
Friends, hare denied the lawfulness of war. It is to be wished that the 
world universally would adopt the practice of these pacific men. But, so long 
as men will attack and destroy, the life, liberty, and property of their fellow- 
men, defensiye war is absolutely necessary and absolutely lawful. A natiom 
which should adopt the contrary doctrine, would be undone. This Society 
of Christians could not possibly exist in a national state. The province of 
Pennsylvania, and perhaps the rest of the British colonies with it, came very 
near being finally destroyed by the prevalency of this very doctrine in its 
House of Bieppesentatives.'* 

Surely these are sentiments more in aeeordance with heathen mythology, 
than witii Christian theology ; and it may truly be said, ** men leve darkness 
rather than light," not oi3y when their ** deeds are evil," but when they 
msA to defend a bad cause. May we not strongly suspect that many of the 
miniatera of religion obtain their notions Tespec\x!ig "w«c, fram tba beathen 
authors through vrhose medium tbey study ibe iteiA: \Bca!gQW|gMu "B-^rw \%\\. 
to be regretted that men who have so muA mftaenttt on. i^lc w«&sftfisn!» «bA. 
J^^'"^ ^^ '"onkind, should propagate pniic»\»aftuV?cw\^^ t^^wiviA 
"fo happiness of society , ^ ^"^ ^ "^ 
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raatehcoat out of sights aa I approaidied Kim, lie to<^ it in his 
hand. If hasrewer, went forward, and speaking to bim in a 
friendly way, pocked be understood 8(»Qe English. Mj 
c<HBpam<m then eouing out, we had some talk with him con- 
eeming the natw« of our visit in these parts j and then going 
into the house with us, and talking with our guides, he sooa 
appeared tiiendlj, and sat down axtd smoked his pipe. Though 
m» takii^ his hatchet in bis hand at the instant I drew near 
to him, fadid a disagreealde appearance, I believe he bad na 
other intent than to be in readliifiss in case any yiolence was 
offered to him. We sought out and visited aU the Indiana 
hereabouts that we could meet with. I expressed the care I 
had on my mind for their good, and toLd them, that true love 
had made me willing thus to leave my £unily to come and see 
the Indians, and speak with tbem in their houses. Some of 
them appeared kind and friendly.'* At the conclusion of his 
Tint, this Friend says : — 

^ I came to this place through much trouble ; and though, 
through the mercies of God, I believed that if I died in uie 
journey, it would be well with me ; yet the thoughts of falling 
into the hands of Indian warriors, were in times of w^ikness, 
afflicting to ma. But the Lord alone was my keeper ; and 
now, this day, though I had the dangerous wilderness between 
me and heme, I was inwardly joyful that the Lord had 
strengthened me to come on this visit, and manifested a fiitherly 
care over me in my poor lowly condition, when in my own eyes 
I appeared inferior to many amongst the Indians. 

*^ Amongst our company (of In£ans) were some who at first 
were very reserved ; bat we being several days together, and 
behaving friendly toward them, and making them suitable 
returns for the services they did us, they became more free 
and sociable. 

^ Having mdeavoured to settle all affairs with them relative 
to our journey, we took leave of them, and I thought they 
generally parted with us affectionately." * 

^ As ike Society of Friends generally shewed an attachment 
to the government of England, at the breaking out of the 
revolution, and as a body, adhered to their peaceable principles 
in revising to take any active part in the struggle, there were 
many amongst ihe most violent of the colonists, who were 
greatly exasperated against Friends. Certainly, a few indivi- 
duals in the Society were not so careful, as in common ^rudenci^ 
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thej ought to have been; and several of themVere accordingly 
tried, convicted, and executed as traitors to their country. The 
conduct of these imprudent individuals increased the disgust 
of those violent partizans, and it sometimes happened that 
innocent Friends were dragged from their meeting-houses to 
prison. * 

" Some had considerable trials to undergo in the consistent 
support of their peaceable principles. James Gawthrop, who 
had settled in Vii^nia, suffered much for his testimony against 
fighting. Tor refusing to muster when required by the pro- 
vincials, he was taken and marched 200 miles to Philadelphia^ 
with his hands tied behind him, and a gun on his back ; he 
was not however kept long, but sent home a^in, but was not 
allowed to see his father who was then in Philadelphia;, on a 
religious visit from England. 

"APriendbeing drafted to stand guard over partof Burgoyne's 
army, prisoners in Virginia, he coidd not comply, and was 
therefore tried at a court-martial, composed of young officers, 
who sentenced him to have thirty-nine lashes, which was exe- 
cuted in the presence of some hundred spectators. Forty 
stripes were very heavily laid on by three different persons, 
with a whip having nine cords ; but the Friend, though much 
torn, was supported, and persuasions and threats were after- 
wards offered in vain, to prevail on him to yield to service. It 
was thought that the faithfulness of this Friend, and the severe 
suffering he underwent, spread the testimony of Truth. The 
procedure gave great disgust, and one captain, it was said, laid 
down his commission, declaring, that if innocent conscientious 
men were thus treated, he would not serve any longer. 

" Another Friend, named Christopher Sower, was made a 
prisoner by the Americans, stripped naked, and painted in 
different colours ; confined at the camp for some time, and at 
length released with a few rags given him. The man that 
painted him, and had part of his clothes, was a few days 
afterwards seized with a violent pain, and died in great 
misery, desiring that those clothes which he had taken from 
Christopher, might be taken from his body; which being 
done, he expired."! 

" It was the general practice of those Friends who stood true 

to their principles, to make no distinction between the con- 

Jending parties, but to leave their houses open to all; and this 

■brec? the best policy, for although attended with some loss of 

• SatcIIffe^s Travels in America. t 3o\lii "Ben^tVotiLfe \i&i. 
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proyi^ions at the time, yet thej were generallj preserved from 
any serious suffering in their persons."* 

Lieutenant Bum, who was employed, on board an English 
ship of war, cruising off the American coast in 1776, rdates 
that "on a sloop being taken, bound to Nantucket, with 
three Quakers on board, we unanimously consented to give 
them up their vessel, on condition, that they would give half 
their cargo to three other Quakers, the proprietors of a 
slopp that had been taken a little before.*' 

With respect to another case of a sloop, from Nantucket, 
with two Quakers on board, he says, " Their situation in the 
present dispute, we have hitherto pitied, and on that account 
returned the poor creatures their sloop, though contrary to 
the Act of Parliament, and only took out of her a few bushels 
of com."t 

"In Carolina, some Friends, about ten in number, were 
forced by the soldiery along with them, when about to combat 
the British army in that country ; and when they approached 
and were likely to fire at each other, these Friends, who revised 
to bear arms, were* put in the front, both parties being near,i 
with their guns presented. One of the Friends desired his 
brethren to do as he should, and he fell flat to the ground, as did 
the rest. A fire immediately ensued, and the Americans were 
routed, and many slain near these Friends, yet they escaped."! 

"During the revolutionary war, a part of the American 
army lay near the Gunpowder Fall meeting-house, which how- 
ever, did not prevent Friends from holding their meetings for 
worship. Amongst the troops of which this part of the army 
was composed, there was a colonel of a regiment of dragoons, 
whose resentment against Friends was raised to such a pitch of 
malice, that one day, when traversing the country, he came to 
the most extraordinary and cruel resolution of putting to the 
sword the Friends who were then collected at their place of wor- 
ship, considering them no better than a company of traitors. 
Drawing up his men near the spot, he ordered them to halt, 
in order to make arrangements for the execution of his 
dreadful purpose. At this moment, an awful silent pause 
took place, in which he felt his mind so powerfully smitten with 
conviction, that he not only drew off his men, but conceived 
very favourable sentiments of the Society of Friends ; and con-* 
tinning to yield to his oonvictions, he afterwards joined in 

t li& of John Pemberton. 
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communion vfiih them, and continued faitliful to the principley 
of Truth as professed by them.*'* 

" A little before the revolutionary war, there were a few 
families of Friends, who had removed from Duchess County, 
and settled at Easton in the state of New York. These 
requested the favour of holding a religious meeting, which 
was granted. The section of country proved to be one whidi 
was so much distressed by scouting parties from both the 
British and American armies, that the American government, 
unable to protect the inhabitants, issued a proclamation, 
directing them to leave their country ; and they did gene- 
rally go. Friends requested to be permitted to exercise their 
own judgment, saying, * You are clear of us, in that you have 
warned us,' remained at their houses, and kept up their -meet- 
ings. Bobert Nisbett, who lived at that time at East Hosack, 
about thirty miles distant, felt a concern to walk through the 
then wilderness country, and sit with Friends at their week- 
day meeting. As they were sitting at meeting with their 
door open, they discovered an Indian passing round the door- 
post. When he saw Friends sitting without word or deed, 
he stepped forward, and took a full view of all that was in the 
house ; then he and his company, placing their arms in a 
comer of the room, took seats with Friends, and so remained 
till the meeting closed. Zebulon Hoxie, one of the Friends 
present, then invited them to his house, put a cheese, and 
what bread he had, on the table, and invited them to help 
themselves ; they did so, and went quietly and harmlessly 
away. Before their departure, however, Robert Nisbett had 
a conversation with their leader, in which he told Bobert, that 
they surrounded the house, intending to destroy all that were 
in it. 'But,' said he, *when we saw you sitting with your 
door open, and without weapons of defence, we nad no dis- 
position to hurt you — ^we would have fought for you.' This 
party had human scalps with them."t 

"During the last war, there was a Society of Friends 
residing on the frontiers, about sixteen miles from Vincennes, 
Indiana. These people, in number about 200, observed a strict 
neutrality, taking part on neither side. At one time their 
village was the head-quarters of General Harrison's army ; and 
when the army left the place, thev were surrounded by fierce and 
hostile Indii whose Lck; we« often seen in the monung in 
^he sand which surrounded their buildings; yet not a hair of 

* Sutcliffe*3 Travels. -V lELcwS^'^ ci'5:«M», 
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their heads was hurt, not an animal was stolen, nor an ear 
of com taken. At the close of the war, an American officer 
asked one of the Indian chiefs, why they did not destroy those 
people, when they were so completely in their power % The 
Indian replied, ' We — we nohle warriors ! Think we go fight 
people that hurt nobody ? No, we too noble nation for that.' "• 

The recital of such instances of proyidential care over those 
who endeavour, through all difficulties, to do their Lord's will, 
and to confide in him, recalls to our minds the exclamations 
of the Psalmist, " Oh I how great is thy goodness, which thou 
hast laid up for them that fear thee ; which thou hast wrought 
lor them that trust in thee, before the sons of men !" 
" The salvation of the righteous is of the Lord, he is their 
strength in the time of trouble." " And the Lord shall help 
them and deliver them ; he shall deliver them from the wicked 
and save them, because they trust in him." "Our fstthers 
trusted in thee ; they trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
They cried unto thee and were delivered; they trusted in 
thee, and were not confounded." 

Nevertheless, the faithful Christian must expect trials ; he 
18 continually called on to deny himself, take up his cross 
and follow Christ, and this will often be in the way of sufier- 
ing from unreasonable men. Our Saviour himself, and his 
apostles also after their conversion, thought it not right to 
defend themselves when attacked, but they patiently suffered 
injuries and persecution ; and their true successors in all ages, 
have been the objects of persecution. And though it oflen 
pleases Divine Goodness to work marvellously for their deliver- 
ance in times of trial, yet their being subjected to suffering is 
no indication that they are not acting under divine influence. 
The kingdom which they seek to inherit, is not of this world ; 
they look for one that is to come ; and for the hope of the 
glory that is set before them, they endure the cross, despising 
the shame, and run with patience the race that is set before 
them, desiring not to turn aside either to the right hand or to 
the left, from following their Lord,who is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of 
Peace ! If such, in the performance of their duty, suffer even 
unto death, it will be to their unspeakable gain, a blessed 
exchange of earthly sorrows for heavenly joys ! 

A few particulars, selected from an account of a mission to 
some of the Indian tribes on the western coast of N<\rUa. 
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America^ will illustrate the principles laid down in tliis tract, 
and shew the effects of a different line of conduct from that 
followed by the Society of Friends. 

In the year 1835, Samuel Parker, was appointed by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, to make a journey to 
the extensive country to the west of the rocky mountains, with, 
the Tiew of " ascertaining the condition and character of the 
Indian nations in those remote regions, and the facilities for 
introducing the gospel and ciyilization among them." In this 
journey he accompanied a party of hunters and traders in fur. 
He remarks :— 

*' I was pleased to find the Indians belonging to different 
tribes scattered all along the Columbia river, living in harmony, 
without any feuds or jealousies. It speaks much in favour of 
their kind and peaceable dispositions. Though as yet ignorant 
of religious truth, and unacquainted with the refinements of 
civilized life, yet in decency and politeness, as well as in many 
other particidars, they differ widely from those Indians on the 
frontiers, who have had more intercourse with bad white men, 
and who have had access to whiskey. 

" The demoralising influence of white men with the Indians 
has been lamentable, and they have imposed upon them in aU 
the ways that sinful propensities dictate. Soon, the cupidity 
and avarice of men, will make the same aggressions here as on 
the east, and the deadly influence of frontier vices will inteiw 
pose a barrier to the religion which they now are so anxious 
to embrace and practise. 

" Probably there is no government upon earth where there 
is so much personal and political freedom, and at the same time 
so little anarchy ; and I can unhesitatingly say, that I have no- 
where witnessed so much subordination, peace, and friendship^ 
as among the Indians in the Oregon territory. The day may 
be rued, when their order and harmony shall be interrupted- 
by any instrumentality whatever. 

" The question, Whose country this is? has been much agi* 
tated in the Parliament of Great Britain, and in the Oon^ress 
of the United States. The natives claim it as theirs, and say 
that they only permit white men to reside among them. 

" The gentlemen belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company 
deserve coizimendation for their gentle treatment of the Indians,' 
by which they have obtained their iii^ii^^v^ ^tA c^Q)T&A!^i!k»^« 
I have not been informed of a single Ynsta.iiG^ <i^ «si'3\Ti^MSB 
J^^^f wantonly killed by the men \>e\oiigiTi^^ V)kv^ Owtbi^^kn 
^or have I beard anj boasting among l^iem oi ^^^^ ^^xK^l^v 
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taken in killing or abusing Indians, too frequently observable 
elsewhere.'* 

This is gratifying information ; but some that is given by 
this missionary, is of a very different character ; and the fol- 
lowing passages must be read with lamentation for the present 
state of the Christian church, by those who believe that the 
precepts of our Lord and his apostles respecting love and 
mercy, doing good to our enemies, and not avenging ourselves, 
are obligatory on all Christians, under all circumstances. 
Samuel Parker says : — 

" We took our course up the north-west fork of the Platte, 
and towards night encamped upon its banks in our usual form, 
using particular caution to be prepared for an attack of the 
Arikaras, should any of their war-parties be about us. Every 
man was required to see that his rifie tms in good order, and 
to have a good supply of powder and balls. We all slept with 
our clothes on, so that, if called with the sentinel's nre, we 
mi^ht in less than a moment be ready for action ; but the 
ni^t passed away in quietude. 

" Wbile encamped at noon of the 24th July, 1835, we were 
alarmed with the call, ' Secure your animals ! Secure your 
animals ! ' I looked around to see what was the cause of the 
alarm, and saw at about a mile and a half distance, a consider- 
able number of Indians coming on horseback at full speed. We 
had not more than half secured our animab, and prepared for 
defence, when the Indians were close upon us ; whether friends 
or foes, we could not tell, until they were nearly within rifle- 
shot, when they, according to custom, fired their guns into the 
air, and then rushed into our camp, and exchanged salutations 
of peace. They were headed by eight of their chie&. They 
were clad in their war-habiliments, and made a somewhat 
formidable appearance. The chie& dined with us ; every thing 
went on pleasanUy, and to mutual satisfaction." 

To those who have long believed that all tmr is unlawful to 
the Christian, it is surprising to perceive, that professed minis- 
ters of the gospel can believe themselves at liberty to carry 
carnal weapons for their defence. And doubtless their doing 
80, is a great stumbling-block to the heathen, and one of the 
greatest hindrances to the progress of the gospel Perhaps 
nothinff tends so much to delay the fulfilment of the prophecies 
respecting the universal reign of the Prince of Peace, at whose 
birth the angels sun^ " Glory to Qod in the kl^hfij&t^^xA ^^ 
earth peace^ good wiU towards xoAii^" — «ai^ ^^^ \ksBa^&. ^^Rr- 
aland, ''My kingdom is not oi VSoia ^qt\^ S^SL tk:^>^^^" 



were of tUs world, then would my senranis fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews." 

The evangelical prophet thus describes the true gospel mis- 
sionary : — "How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ; thai 
flaith unto Zion, thy God reigneth." And can we, wiUi the 
most unbounded charity, imagine that the preacher who goes 
forth to the heathen armed with weapons of war, corresponds 
with this description. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that the being provided with 
the means of defence, often leads to hostilities. We are, there- 
fore, in some measure prepared, for the succeeding disgraoeful 
scenes, described by Samuel Parker ; and it is to be regretted 
that it did not occur to him, that his own inconsistent condaot 
in carrying arms, gave the sanction of his profession and cha- 
racter to these transactions. He writes : — 

" A day of indulgence was given to the men, (the hunters, 
&c., with whom S. r. was travelling,) in which they drink as 
much as they please, and conduct themselves as they may 
choose. A Mr. G. shot at a man of the name of Van B., 
with the full intention to kill him. The ball entered the 
back, and came out at the side. Van B. exclaimed,^ I am a 
dead man !* but after a pause, said, * No, I am not hurt' G. 
on this seized a rifle to finish the work, but was prevented 
by some men standing by, who took it from him, and filed 
it into the air. 

" I will relate an occurrence which took place near eremng, 
as a specimen of mountain life. A hunter mounted his horse 
with a loaded rifle, and challenged any Frenchman, AmericaD, 
Spaniard, or Dutchman, to fight him in single combat. £it 
Carson, an American told him, if he wished to die, he would 
accept the challenge. Shunar defied him ; Carson mounted 
his horse, and with a loaded pistol, rushed into close contact, 
and both almost at the same instant fired. Carson's hall 
entered Shunar's hand, came out at the wrist, and paBsed 
through the aim, above the elbow. Shunar's ball paesBd 
over the head of Carson, and while he went for another pis- 
tol, Shunar begged that his life might be spared. Svoh 
'scenes, sometimes from passion, and s<»netimes for amnKOMDt^ 
snake the pastime of their wild and wandering life.^ 

^^I was shown the place where the men of the ftff oom- 
pMaie&, at the time of their Teindei:vou&two"5«dm\M^T^hMd 
^ i^UJe with the Blaickfeet ImdittEB. It «!^^^Q«t«^VltA)t.iteiii^ 
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Indians were on their waj through this valley, and unex- 
pectedly met ahout forty hunters and trappers, on their fall and 
winter hunt. The Indians manifested an unwillingness to 
fight, and presented them tokens of peace, hut they were not 
reciprocated. The Indians who came forward to stipulate 
terms of peace, were fired upon and killed. The Indians 
fied to the cotton-wood trees and willows, which were scattered 
along the stream of water. They were poorly provided with 
guns, and still more poorly with ammunition. The hunters 
being out of reach of their arrows, and being well armed 
with the best rifles, killed several of the Indians, and almost 
all their horses, while they themselves suffered but small loss. 
It must have been a bloody battle ; and not much to the 
hcmour of civilized Americans. The excuse made for forcing 
the Indians into battle, is, that if they had come upon a 
small party of trappers, they would have butchered them, and 
seized upon the plunder.'* 

Do not many of the wars of what are called civilized nations, 
arise from similar causes ? The English engaged in an unjust 
and destructive war in A%hanistan, because they thought it 
probable, that the Bussians mi^t interfere with their posses- 
sions in India, and that the Afighans might assist them. 
Their late war in Scinde, was of the same iniquitous cha- 
racter, and numberless others might be mentioned equally 
flagitious. When nations are provided for war, it is easy to 
find an excuse for engaging in it. 

''It has been said, l£at the Indians, shortly after their first 
intercourse with the Europeans, came to the conclusion, that 
'the whites are not supmor beings.' They say, whatever 
they may be, the Great Spirit knowing the wickedness of 
their disposition, found it neoessaiy to give them a great 
book, (the Bible,) and taught i^em how to read it, that they 
might know and observe what he wished them to do, and 
abstain from. When they first saw the whites, they did not 
know but they had been sent to them from the Great Spirit, 
lor soome great purpose : they therefore welcomed them, 
hoping to be made happier by their company : they sooa 
liowever, discovered their mistake, and found them an ungrate- 
Ad, insatiaUe people, who, though ^e Indians had given 
them as nmoh land as was necessary to raise provisions for 
themselves and their fomilies, and pasture for their cattle, 
wanted still to have more, and at taBt» ^o;^^ ^fiS!^» Vs^ ^»b^ 
tented with hag than ihe ^Wi^ 45»QSiJ«r5\ ^^ "^^^^^.^ 

hooi, and wanted us to \ieUe^^ Vc iSL ^^ ^^nJ^^ 'SS^^'^ 
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have done so, if we had seen them practise what they pre- 
tended to believe, and act according to the good words which 
they told us. But no ! while they held their big book in 
one hand, in the other they had murderous weapons, gojo, 
and swords, wherewith to kill us poor Indians ! Ah ! and 
they did so too, they killed those who believed in their book, 
as well as those who did not. They made no distinction."* 

Can any Christian, whose mind is not spoiled " throiigh 
philosophy and vain deceit," read these accounts, and not be 
convinced that war — even defensive war, is unnecessary, as 
well as altogether unchristian ? And while the history of the 
" Friends" in America gives ample testimony to the truth of 
this position, general history affords abundant proof that nations 
gain nothing by resorting to arms, but what they might haTe 
obtained by treaties and other pacific measures ; but that in 
almost all cases, both parties are in a worse condition at the end 
of a war than they were before, without any reference to the 
crimes committed and miseries endured during its continuance. 

What benefit has the war with the Chinese been even to ihe 
people of England, the conquerors ? It may have been an 
advantage to a few merchants, to some of the officers of the 
army, and to a few other persons, but none to the great man 
of the people, that can be any compensation for the dreadful 
sacrifice of many of their lives, and much of their money. But 
how much less would the Chinese have suffered, and in how 
much better circumstances would thei/ now have been, had they 
patiently submitted to the unreasonable terms prescribed by 
their haughty assailants 1 They might with great proprieiy, 
have represented to the English how unreasonable their de- 
mands were, and how inconsistent their conduct with the reli- 
gion they profess to believe in and to teach; and if after doing 
so, they had steadily abstained from offering any resistance^ 
could the English have proceeded to desolate their countiyy 
destroy their towns, and murder the inhabitants 1 Trained as 
they are in all the diabolical arts of wholesale murder, and 
accustomed to the robbeiy and destruction which the laws of 
war sanction, we yet cannot believe that they would have shewn 
themselves so utterly abandoned to evil. This is another in- 
stance, in addition to the many on record, that war does not 
accomplish the objects for which nations profess to engage in 
y^ And for which its advocates aUem^t \a ^^l^siA \^ %sb % 
^ecesaaijr evil 
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All wars are commenced in injustice on one side, if not on 
"both ; and justice is never procured by going to war. The 
weaker side suffers incomparably more than they would have 
done by jrielding at first, and the stronger commonly gains 
nothing substantial, by the most complete, and what are called 
splendid victories. Of what advantage to the body of the 
people, are all the conquests which England has made by her 
long and bloody wars ? Her foreign possessions and colonies 
have entailed an insupportable burden of taxation on the 
people. To how many thousands of human beings have they 
produced intense mi«ery. The amount of sins committed, and 
of guilt incurred, is known only to Omniscience ! 

Probably, some readers may be disposed to think, that the 
principles of peace advocated in this tract, are not applicable 
to a people circumstanced as the Tahitians lately were with 
respect to the French. They may say, that in this case, a reli- 
gious, innocent, peaceable people were violently assaulted by 
warlike strangers, to whom they had given no provocation ; 
and that their only resource was to attempt to defend them- 
selves to the utmost of their power, and that this would be 
consistent with reason and with the law of nature. Without 
attempting to justify the barbarous conduct of the French 
towards the Tahitians, it will be sufficient, at the present time, 
to mention two important points, in which their case materially 
differs from that of the " Friends" in America. In the first 
place, the government of Pennsylvania was established by 
the " Friends" on the principle of allowing perfect freedom to 
all religious sects, and of using no compulsion with any one to 
attend their place of worship. Neither did they provide them- 
selves with any military weapons, or take any measures for 
defending themselves against attacks of their enemies ; but 
they trusted for protection to the providential care of Him 
who they believed required them to abstain from all war. 
Perhaps, in the weak state of the Tahitians, as Christians, we 
could hardly expect them to fulfil the perfect law of love, and 
to abstain from attempts to revenge themselves ; but we must 
assert, that it is what the gospel of the Prince of Peace requires; 
and that it would undoubtedly have been their best policy, by 
preventing the loss of many lives. But above all, they would 
thereby have procured to themselves the double blessing ; 
" Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God." ** Blessed are they which ax^ "^-^.^k^Jw^^^^js^ 
righteousness' sake ; for tldeita \a \^^ Ywi^^ocs. <i\^<K»^'ssv? 

'' Hands habituated to tlxe swoi3l, iQT%^\» ^^V^^^.^'^^^^^^^^'"^ 
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it is through the blood of its confessors, not with that of its. 
adversaries that the gospel seals its triumphs; the blood shed hj 
the sword of its defenders extinguishes its fires, or stifles them.'^ 

^' To undergo constant and severe persecution with Christian 
meekness, and to render both to God and to Osesar their dues 
all the time, at once require and evidence the strength of reil 
grace. Let Christians believe, rejoice in God, patiently suffer, 
and return good for evil. These weapons have ever been found 
too hard for Satan ; the Church has grown exceedingly wher- 
ever they were faithfully handled ; and the power of the gospel 
has prevailed."t 

" What an opposition the Holy Spirit has put between the 
empires of the world, and the kingdom of Jesus Christ ! In 
the former, every thing appears great, splendid, and magni- 
ficent. Strength, power, glory and majesty, seem to be their 
natural attendants. In them, we easily discern those great 
warriors, those famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, 
who spread terror every where, and whom nothing could with- 
stand. But then they are represented as wild beasts, as beaia^ 
lions, and leopards, whose sole attribute is to tear in pieces, to 
devour, and to destroy. What an image is this of conquerors I 
How admirably does it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt 
to form, as well of empires, as of their founders or governors ! 

" In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let us 
consider its origin and first rise, or carefully examine its pro- 
gress and growth at all times, and we shall find, that weakness 
and meanness, if I may be allowed to say so, have always out- 
wardly been its striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the 
grain of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of the mountain. 
And yet, in reality, there is no true greatness but in this em- 
pire. The Eternal Word is the Founder and the King thereof. 
All the thrones of the earth come to pay homage to his, and to 
bow themselves before him. The end of his reign is the sal- 
vation of mankind ; it is to make them eternally happy, and 
to form to himself a nation of saints and just persons, who are 
all of them so many kings and conquerors. It is for their 
sakes only, that the whole world doth subsist : and when the 
number of them shall be complete, 'then,' says St. Paul, 
' Cometh the end and consummation of all things, when Jesus 
Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
jFather; when he shall have put do^Ii22^I^i^ft,^S!A^^^siho^itY 
^Uid power.' "t 
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Price One Shilling, 

ESSAY ON THE ACCORDANCY OP WAR WITH 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

BY JONATHiLS DTllLO^Ti, 

''No one can hope to oyerihio'ir \\i<t Tea-wstsMi^ ^^ ^Cr^^^«.^^^j» 
denjring the truth of the book (t^o ^\\i\e> teoi ^\^«^ ^?^ ^*^ 
firgumentB.^ 
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Worh PuUished and Sold by Charlet Gilpin. 

THE FBACE SEEIE3 of LITTLE BOOKS, now contaiiu tlu 
following : — 

No. 1. William Penn. 2s. per hundred. 

2. The Fabmeb and Soldier. 4s. 

3. Walks in OiiiLDnooi). 2s. 

4. Flaying at Soldiers. 28. 

4 J. Harrt White ; or, the Little Bot who wished to hi i 
Soldier. 2s. 

5. A Kiss for a Blow. 2s. 

6. Peace Anecdotes. 4s. 

7. Frank and William ; or, the duty of Forbiaeaho 

Illustrated. 4s. 

8. ''Let us try it;*' or, Dialogues on War and Peaci.1Qi 

9. Pictures of Peace and War. 

10. The Providence of God Illustrated. 2s. 

11. Little Joseph, the Peace-maker. 2s. 

12. Julia and Sophia ; or, tub Whortleberries. 28. 

13. How can a Christian Fight? 2s. 

Others will shortly be published. This series will be found particuUfllfj 
suitable for little presents for children at schools, &c. 



Published Monthly, Price hi., or Is. per Annum, 

THE PEACE ADVOCATE AND COlillESPONDENT : 

Contiiining Notices of pasHing Events, personal Narratives of Soldiei 
and Seamen, original Poetry and ('orrespondence. Extracts on Peace an 
War, with regular monthly Intelligeueo of the State and Progress of ifa 
Peace Cause. Also, 

THE OLivK leap; oe, peace magaziice for tub young; 

Illustrated >\'ith appropriate Wood-cuts, Price One Penny, or One Shillii^ 
per Annum ; an Attem))t to clothe important monil Truth in a &miliar an 
attractive Garb ; to promote a kind and forgiving spirit among Childrm 
and to present Illustrations of the great Christian Law of Lovc^the II 
fraction of which is the Cause of all Discord, social as well as nationaL 

The Work consists of historical and biogniphical Sketches, NarratiTM 
Anecdotes, Instructive Addresses, Poetical Contributions, &c., &c., and i 
well suited for Presents and Sabbath School Rewards. 

The Profits of these Publications will be devoted to the Advancement f 
the Peace Cause and other Phihuithropic Objects. 



PREPARINa FOR PUBLICATION, 
And will Imj ready in a few days, in Demy 12mo., 

A CATECHISM OF MILITARY GLORY 

Suited for adult readers, with various illustrations of a Soldier^s Life, an 
a superior Wood Engraving by Gilbert. Price 8d. per dozen. 



Richard fiABRBTT, Printer, IS, ^«tV Lam. 
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